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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


Why not ask Uncle Sam to be a banker for us all? 


The New York Times may find that Tammany would suffer 
more than New York would, in case of the municipalization 
of gas. 


Why should money be tight in the richest country on earth? 
Because the people in that, country have not learned how to 
make common-sense banking laws. 


Nationalism has the field. More editorials upon this sub- 
ject have appeared in the daily press during the last fortnight 
than for a year past. People are thinking about it. 


The logic of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is not the kind 
that appeals to men of principle, moved by a common moral 
purpose. Both of the old parties are below the standard 


demanded by the average citizen. Let the average citizen 


come out and be counted ! 


The Boston Transcript, with its tory instincts, doubts very 
much if there is a place in Boston for a forum for ‘ spout- 
ing labor and shouting multitudes, the walking delegate and 
the professional laborer with the mouth.” It is very evident 
that the old party leaders do not want the workingman to 
enter politics in this state. But ‘‘ spouting labor and shout- 
ing multitudes” have had much to do with Massachusetts 
history in years past. We mistake our guess if labor is to 
be crowded to the wall, and padlocked against uttering politi- 
cal opinions. The Transcript raises a vital issue. If labor 
is to have no voice in public affairs, it is high time to know it. 


Mr. Whitney in an Awkward Position. 


We call the attention of our readers to the dialogue be- 
tween a Somerville alderman and the president of the West 
End railway. Itis not so clear that Mr. Whitney is right 
about the profit, or the lack of profit in running a Somerville 
branch ; for a man does not run away from an investigation, 
as Mr. Whitney did, without cause. But, assuming that he 
was right, nationalists make this point: If the West End 
were owned by the municipality, and run for the conven- 
ience of the public rather than the profit of a few individuals, 
certain branches could be maintained out of the earnings of 
the lines that do pay. This is the principle upon which the 
post-office department is run. It seems to us that Mr. 
Whitney has presented the public with a club which is sure 
to be picked up and used against his company in the ap- 
proaching struggle. 


Nationalism and the Liquor Question. 


It is the plan of nationalism gradually to bring all forms 
of business, productive and distributive, under public control, 
to the end that they may be managed by all in the interest of 
all, instead of being managed by a few in the interest of a 
few. It is not proposed to make the change abruptly by 
revolutionary methods, but to turn over one business after 
another from private to public hands, and to begin with those 
businesses which are most objectionably conducted with 
reference to the people’s interests. 

No business perhaps is more objectionably conducted in 
respect to these interests than the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants. If the theory of the nationalists be correct, 
this, then, is one of the first businesses which should be brought 
under public management. 

It is maintained by some persons that the only proper 
ultimate disposition of the liquor business is its total prohi- 
bition and suppression. Whether they are right about this 
or not has nothing whatever to do with the proposal to make 
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the business public. Even if it were admitted that prohibi- 
tion is the proper ultimate solution of the liquor traffic, it 
certainly is out of the question as an immediate disposition 
of it, for the simple reason that, except in certain localities, 
overwhelming majorities of the people have positively de- 
clared themselves against it. When, if ever, a majority of 
the people shall come to favor prohibition we shall have it, 
and not till then; andit will make no difference as to the 
possible ultimate adoption of prohibition whether the liquor 
business shall meantime have been in private or public hands, 
It is, then, evident that the public management of the liquor 
business is not an alternative policy to prohibition, but a 
method of regulating it for immediate purposes, which leaves 
the question of its ultimate disposition entirely open. 

It is a principle of nationalism that all businesses brought 
under national, state or municipal control should be thereafter 
conducted for use and not for profit; for, if the people made 
a profit out of business which they conducted for their own 
benefit, it would be making a profit out of themselves, which 
would be absurd. 

The liquor business then, if made public business, must, 
according to nationalism, be conducted at cost, no revenue 
being derived by the municipality from the business beyond 
enough to pay expenses. ‘The government agents would 
therefore be absolutely without motive to encourage sales, 
either by attracting or retaining custom. The liquor dealer, 
under the present private system, is made by self-interest an 
active promoter of intemperance. The public agent, on the 
contrary, being a salaried person without any personal interest 
in the business done, would be indifferent to its increase or 
diminution. 

As a consequence of the foregoing fact, the public agent 
could be counted on to observe strictly all laws and regula- 
tions as to sales. Probably the crimes of violence and the 
riotous disturbances resulting from intoxication are very 
largely chargeable to sales made against the law to persons 
already plainly under the influence of liquor. The private 
liquor dealer has every motive to disregard the law in this 
respect, but the public agent would have none. The strict 
enforcement of this single rule would put an end to nearly 
all drunkenness on the streets and in public places. It is 
needless to point out how prodigious would be the gain to 
good morals and the public peace. 

With the public management of the liquor business, the 
prohibition of sales to minors, now largely a dead letter, 
would be as strictly enforced as any law on the statute 
books. 

There is no scientific authority which, apart from the ques- 
tion of the relative advantages of abstinence and non-absti- 
nence, does not recognize the great difference between the 
effects of good and bad liquor upon the health of the drinker. 
Bad whiskey and poorly made beer are poisons, and, owing to 
the prevalence of their use by the poorer classes, are among 
the most injurious influences from which the health of the 
people suffers. So long as the liquor business is left in 
private hands, it is vain for the state to endeavor by laws 
against adulterations to combat the potent motives of private 
greed which impel the dealer to make the most money possi- 
ble out of his business. It is only by taking the business 
into its own hands that the government can save the health 


of the people from the effects of adulterated alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

Public management of the liquor business would, of course, 
in no way interfere with any existing systems of local option. 
It would probably be municipal in character, with a state 
supervision, and, of course, where states had adopted gen- 
eral prohibitory laws, would not be introduced, and only in 
such municipalities of a state under local option laws as 
might vote for it. 

It, of course, will not fail to be observed that the most 
iron-clad and completely enforced of prohibitory laws would 
not so effectually put an end to the so-called ‘‘ saloon influ- 
ence” in politics as would the government assumption of the 
liquor business. 

The temperance people of the country have reasonably 
complained of the attitude of the republican, democratic 
and the prohibition parties toward the abuses of the liquor 
traffic. The republican party on this subject has shown 
itself insincere, hypocritical and double-faced to the last 
degree; the democracy has assumed the more honest but 
not more satisfactory position of cynical indifference, while 
the prohibition party, by refusing to consider any immediate 
or practicable ameliorations of intemperance, in its deyo- 
tion to a solution which, whether practicable or desirable, is 
certainly remote, has voluntarily excluded itself from partici- 
pation in any immediate reforms. 

Under these circumstances, we respectfully submit to the 
sober, law-abiding people of this country the solution of the 
liquor problem which the nationalist idea of government 
management offers. Ifit be denied to be a solution, it at 
least stands in the way of no other subsequent solution and 
meanwhile offers most substantial benefits to the community. 


Three Questions Answered. 


In the Boston Advertiser, Mr. F. B. Sanborn refers to a 
recent book by Prof. Charles Secretan, of the University of 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in which occurs a criticism of the 
nationalist proposition to substitute the public management 
of industry in the interest of the people, for its present man- 
agement by capitalists in the interest of their private profit. 
According to the account of the criticism given by Mr. 
Sanborn, Prof. Secretan has three questions to ask the editor 
of this paper, which he considers puzzlers. 

We must be permitted to say that, if they are samples of 
what the gentleman considers hard questions, the students 
in his classes at Lausanne must have an easy time of it. 
The first question is : 

‘¢ How to transfer the tools of labor and the capital of 
employers into the hands of government without depriving 
the owners of the fruit of their labor.” 

The answer is very simple; it is proposed that the peo- 
ple shall get hold of the tools of labor and the’ machinery 
of production by buying them at a fair valuation, or, if they 
are not bought outright, by making equitable compensation 
for their use for the general benefit. The second question 
is: 

‘¢ Flow to overcome, without force, the natural and unthink- 
ing indolence of an operative who has no other care than to 
earn his bread from day to day.” 

Why does Prof. Secretan assume that it is proposed to get 
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on ‘+ without force?”” No government ever did so, and, in 
the present condition of human nature, none is likely to. It 
is certainly believed that under a system of social justice, 
there would be much less need of force than now, but there 
will be a residuum of worthless persons who will doubt- 
less, as now, require constraint, and who will render their 
quota of service only under some form of compulsion. 
The majority of human beings are, however, well disposed to 
do their duty under fair conditions, and while we do not 
expect to make prodigies of industry out of the naturally 
indolent, we do expect to get a great deal more work out of 
them than they do now, by abolishing favoritism and unfair 
advantage and strictly proportioning the rewards of position, 
power and honor to actual achievement. The person who 
has not recognized that the love of approbation and of power 
are the strongest motives of human effort, and that the 
pursuit of money is but one expression of them, is indeed a 
very superficial student of human nature. 


Men are, indeed, obliged to seek money under the present 
system in order to obtain support and security ; but, abolish 
money and guarantee support to all, as we want to do, and 
there will be no diminution whatever in men’s zeal to surpass 
each other. There is no nan who, at the same pay, would 
not rather be boss than be bossed, — captain than private. 
If the differences of salary for officers in the army were 
abolished, does any one suppose that the colonel would be 
more willing to exchange ranks with the lieutenant than 
he is now? Prof. Secretan’s third question is: 


“* How to find and appoint the members of a government, 
who shall attend exclusively to the public interest, and without 
regard to their private gain, when such men cannot be 
found for the vastly more restricted duties of our present 
government.” 


The method of finding and appointing these officers was 
stated in the answer to the previous question. The only 
way of advancement to power will be by diligence and 
achievement in the industrial service. Every chief will have 
risen from the ranks by superiority of merit. As for our 
ground for expecting that such officials will act ‘‘ without 
regard to their private gain,” it is the simple fact that the 
possibility of private gain will have been abolished by the 
equal industrial partnership of the people. There will be 
neither wealth to bribe nor poverty to be bribed, nor private 
business interest inconsistent with the public interest. We 
do not expect the officials of the new nation to be angels, but 
it is certainly not too much under such conditions to hope from 
them a higher grade of efficiency and public spirit than is 
commonly seen now. It is no wonder that honest officials 
are now scarce, as Prof. Secretan complains. The wonder 
is that any honest ones at all are left under a system which, 
at every step, sets the interest of the individual against that 
of the community, and tempts him to sacrifice the latter to 
the former. We propose to combine the private with the 
public interest, and to make it possible to seek the former 
only through the latter. 


This last question of Prof. Secretan illustrates at once 
the most common and most absurd of the logical falla- 
cies into which the critics of nationalism fall, namely, that 
of bringing up the defects of the present system as argu- 
ments against changing it. It is impossible, he says, to find 


honest officials to run our government under the present 
social system ; therefore, let us not reform the system. 

Mr. Sanborn, so far from seeing the logical absurdity of 
this argument, actually tries to give it additional point by 
commending to nationalists the case of the defaulting city 
treasurer of Philadelphia. How long is it, Mr. Sanborn, 
that Philadelphia has been under the regime of nationalism? 
City Treasurer Bardsley is a fruit of your system, not of 
ours, and an argument for abolishing not for retaining it. 
Bardsleys will be impossible under nationalism. 

But, after all, Prof. Secretan and Mr. Sanborn are quite 
right not to try to understand nationalism. It is the only 
way they can save themselves from becoming nationalists, 
and evidently they don’t want to be. 


Nationalism and New England. 
The Detroit Free Press is not an advocate of nationalism ; 
neither is it well informed on New England history. It re- 
ceutly felt called upon to remark : 


It may be interesting for some of the cranks who follow the 
teachings of Bellamy, and endeavor to put them in practice, to 
really look backward and study history for a few weeks. Bellamy- 
ism is'‘a New England growth, and it is not necessary to go beyond 
the confines of New England to prove that, whatever the principle 
may be, the effort to apply the principle in practice has proved a 
failure. A New Englander, writing to the Springfield Republican, 
calls attention to the fact that the original articles of agreement 
entered into among the Pilgrims of Plymouth were communistic, 
and that they gave no satisfaction in their application. For the 
first year there was disinclination to labor, during the second a con- 
dition approaching starvation, and the third year found the young 
colony glad to return to a system where every man had his respon- 
pibility and his independence. ‘The whole fallacy of this exotic 
system is summed up in the words of Weeden, one of the historians 
of New England, who said: ‘‘ The experience of Plymouth taught 
that the abnegation of self-interest checked the endeavor of the 
most able and fit to labor, and brought no compensating advan- 
tage.” Gov. Bradford acknowledged the failure of the plan, and 
said that he had learned the folly of ‘‘ taking away property and 
bringing in community into commonwealth... as if men were 
wiser than God.” 


Nationalism is not a New England growth. There are 
more nationalists without than within New England. The 
commonalty practised for a few years in New England in 
the 17th century was in the main co-operation in an atmos- 
phere of competition. The object of the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts was not to nationalize industries, but Christianize 
the world. In religious matters, the Plymouth colony was 
more liberal, to be sure, but it did not hit upon the national- 
istic scheme. Jn all the New England towns competition 
did its perfect work. We have in mind a Massachusetts 
town where the only man of wealth in the plantation, as 
towns were then called, received an extra large home lot in 
recognition of his services and an apportionment of land 
beyond that of his neighbors. The town voted him and his 
son special privileges for introducing sheep and cattle. The 
town also voted land to a man who opened a tavern and 
started a saw-mill. After a very few years, each ‘‘ home 
lot” was considered private property, the ‘‘ commons” only 
remaining fora time untouched. It was hot an economic 
but a religious experiment, and the village store, where most 
of the business of the plantation was transacted, was a bank 
and a clearance house upon avowedly a competitive basis. 
Even the rights of citizenship were based not upon manhood 
but a religious ordeal. 

There is nothing to show in New England history what 
the vitality of nationalism is. It will come, if it comes at 
all, not by the decree of a colony, starting upon 4 career in 
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the wilderness, but as the ultimate outcome of competition 
at an advanced state of civilization. When all industries 
are concentrated in a few hands, and the average consumer 
finds it beyond his power either to enter business without 
asking a guild, or to legislate a monopoly into reasonable 
bounds, he will turn instinctively to the strong arm of the 
state and demand that these industries be taken as a matter 
of public policy for the public use; and the fact that New 
England villages used to cultivate their lands in common 
and maintain a town bull will not deter him in this course. 
Trusts are killing open and free competition: nationalism 
will kill the trusts. And the larger individuality that 
nationalism will insure and guarantee will open up a still 
higher form of civilization. 


Municipal Ownership the Only Remedy. 

One of the most audacious attempts upon the liberties of 
the people of Massachusetts, in the long history of the Com- 
monwealth, was the recent bill for surrendering the streets 
of allits cities, irrevocably, for a period of 3 years, to what- 
ever local street-car companies might be using them. The 
bill was sprung suddenly and without notice upon the Legis- 
lature, with the idea of rushing it through before the people 
realized what was being done. As to the other cities of the 
state, the plot might have succeeded, but Boston has learned 
to sleep with one eye open as to the West End Street car 
company. All the reform organizations of the city rose in 
protest against the bill, and the workingmen’s unions joined 
in with a tremendous bass. The politicians who had under- 
taken to deliver up the city to the corporation became 
alarmed, and the bill was dropped. 

The subject has now been referred to the rapid transit 
commission, to report next February; and, meanwhile, 
attempts are being made to placate certain elements of the 
opposition. The New Nation ventures the prediction that 
substantially the same measure which the people protested 
against will be reported from the rapid transit commission 
next February, and can then be defeated only by a great 
uprising of the people. 

There is only one answer to this sort of plotting against 
the welfare of the city between the corporations and the 
politicians, and only one way to end it for good and all, and 
that is municipal ownership. The New Nation proposes that 
the city of Boston shall buy out the West End, and run its 
own transit system. 


The Manifest Destiny of Mr. O’Callaghan. 

A plan for abating some of the evils of monopolistic cor- 
porations has been recently promulgated in a pamphlet by 
Robert E. O’Callaghan, of New York City. The method he 
proposes is somewhat as follows: to begin with, he would have 
all present stockholders in all corporations pay in the full par 
value of their shares. They should also file publicly the 
rate of interest or dividend which is the lowest that they 
would consent to receive for their investments, as, for exam- 
ple, 5 per cent, 6 per cent or 8 per cent. Now, supposing a 
corporation pays 8 per cent, and any person not having 
stock in it is so desirous of obtaining some that he would 
accept 7 per cent. All he has to do is to go to the office, 
file a declaration of willingness to accept a 7 per cent divi- 
dend, and pay in the amount of the stock he asks for at par 


value. Immediately the stock of some stockholder who de- 
manded 8 per cent will be given him, and the greedy stock- 
holder will receive back his principal at par from the money 
just ‘paid in by his successor. The result, it is claimed, 
would be that stock would never be above par, and the div- 
idends of no corporation would exceed the current rate of 
interest upon other actual investments of the same degree of 
risk. 

The superior economies to be effected by the consolidation 
of entire branches of commerce and industry under single 
managements, will, in Mr. O’Callaghan’s opinion, continue to 
lead to the monopolizing of entire departments of produc- 
tion and commerce by single corporations, but the exorbi- 
tant profits now made by the stockholders in the monopoliz- 
ing corporations, would, he claims, be impossible under his 
plan, owing to the underbidding of each other by capitalists, 
freely competing for the stock at par value. Owing to the 
effect of this free competition of capital in preventing the 
appreciation of stock above par and reducing the dividends 
paid to the lowest rate of interest consistent with the risk of 
the business, the people would, it is argued, receive the bene- 
fit of the economies of consolidation. An ingenious modifi- 
cation of the main plan is suggested to meet the argument of 
the lack of motive left by it for starting new businesses 
which face immediate losses in the hope of correspondingly 
large later gains. 

Mr. O’Callaghan’s scheme has, of course, nothing in 
common with nationalism. It is directed at only a single 


recently developed form of industrial oppression, and would 


leave the industrial system in general with all its ancient intol- 
erable wrongs infullforce. It is, however, of interest as indi- 
cating the radical and revolutionary lines along which even 
conservative men are nowadays thinking on the industrial 
and financial issue. While Mr. O’Callaghan’s plan would 
fall utterly short of nationalism, it would, we fancy, seem 
scarcely less revolutionary to the capitalists. 

As for the gentleman himself, we can foretell his fate very 
easily. 

He and all his kind of thinkers, however carefully they 
may begin with their devices for restricting the license of 
capital, are bound to end as nationalists. Let them once 
admit the necessity and possibility of limiting the fleecing of 
the people by the capitalists, and they are bound to end by 
recognizing the wisdom and justice of putting an end to the 
fleecing altogether. 

So long as the backward state of the social organization 
rendered the private capitalist, or the slave-holder, a neces- 
sity to the industrial system, the existence of one as of the 
other was economically and morally justifiable. With the 
progress of society, the existence of the one has now become 
as unnecessary as that of the other. 

To-day the time has come in the civilized countries of the 
world when the functions hitherto discharged by private 
capitalists in connection with the industrial system can be 
performed by the people through their governmental agen- 
cies for themselves, with far better economical results and 
with infinite moral gain to humanity. We have already dis- 
pensed with the services of the slave-holder. The present 
world-wide industrial ferment means that we are about to dis- 
pense likewise with those of the private capitalist. The peo- 
ple have come of age, and will take charge of their own affairs, 
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HAPPY MOTHERS, WITH YOUR BABES! 


O happy mothers with your babes, 
How dare ye he so glad, 

When round ye mourning mothers are 
Whom misery makes mad? 


How dare ye beat so high, O hearts! 
When others, like to burst, 

Are brooding o’er the awful thought 
That death is not the worst? 


When golden heads are gathered safe 
Against each happy breast, 

Oh, do you think of them who deem 
That babies dead were blest? 


O ye who see your little ones 
So lovely in their sleep, 

Say, do ye think of beds of woe 
Where other women weep? 


Oh, as ye bend o’er cradled heads, 
How can your hearts but break 

To think of them who hourly pray 
Their babes may never wake? 


O happy mothers with your babes! 
Your joy but seems a taunt 

To them whose little ones are heirs 
Of Sin and Woe and Want! 


God help the mothers who must see 
Their babies starve and die! 

God help ye most, ye mothers glad, 
Who pass such mothers by! 


M. N.B., in the Boston Globe. 


TALES ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 
Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets a banker 


who has heard that nationalism proposes to dispense 
with a circulating medium. 


B.— You are going to get along without money in the 
good times coming, I hear. No use for men of my trade, eh? 

Situ. — Use of the men, but none for their trade. 

B. —Come now, is it actually a fact that you seriously 
look forward to a state of things here below when peuple 
will get along without money? 

Suir. — Most assuredly. 

B. — Well, well, I heard that you had some such idea, 
but I declare I wouldn’t have believed, except on your own 
statement, that any set of men, outside of an asylum, believed 
it possible to abolish money. I suppose there is some sort 
of method in every sort of madness, and as you don’t seem 
to be violent, I wish you’d tell me how you propose to go 
about it to abolish money. The only way you can prevent 
gold and silver from being used for money is to dump all 
there is in the world in the Atlantic ocean, and then puta 
guard over every mine in the world, to see that no more is 
obtained. I suppose something like that is your plan. 

SuitH. — Not at all. We have no idea of throwing away 
an ounce of metal. 


B.— I see. 
penalties heavy enough, and policemen numerous enough 


You depend on some law strong enough, with 


back of it, to prevent people from circulating money by 
giving or accepting it for goods or services. You have taken 
a big job. 
Smirn. — Wrong again. There will be no need of any 
law on the subject. The people can be trusted not to circu- 
late money without any legislation on the subject. 
B. — Ah, that’s it, then! 


reform—a sort of a universal monetary total-abstinence 


You count on a great moral 
pledge. It’s a grand conception, but it won’t work. The 
People can 

The taste 
for alcohol is a mere whim compared with the auri sacra 


prohibitionists are rational compared with you. 
get on without whiskey, but not without money. 


fames. 

Smita. — Your suggestions are very ingenious, but none of 
them had occurred to us. We propose neither to destroy 
gold and silver, to forbid their circulation as money or to 
discourage it by moral means. 

B. — Then, how on earth do you expect to prevent the use 
of money? 

SmitH. — We don’t expect to prevent it; money will be 
disused because it will have become useless. Why are you 
willing to give a man a piece of your property or do hima 
service in exchange for a ten-dollar gold piece? Is it not 
because you know that the coin will enable you at any time 
to obtain the property or service of others? 

B. — Of course. 

Smita. — Supposing you knew, on the contrary, that the 
coin would not enable you to obtain anything either in the 
form of goods or services, would you take it? 

B. — Naturally, I wouldn’t. 

Smira.— Very good. That will be the situation under 
nationalism. All production will be carried on by the 
nation, all public services will be maintained by it and 
private services, such as medical treatment, housework, 
etc., can only be obtained by application through the public 
administration. You will therefore have to apply to the 
nation for whatever goods or services you need. Gold, sil- 
ver or money of any sort will not, however, be received by 
the nation, or in any way recognized as a tender. Accord- 
ing to the plan of nationalism, the relation between the 
nation and the individual is not a commercial but a moral 
relation ; not a relation of exchange but of reciprocal duties, 
the duty of maintenance on the part of the nation, and of 
service on the part of the citizen. As a citizen, you are 
entitled to an equal share of the total national product for the 
year in the form of a definite amount of wealth, to be utilized 
according to your wishes. Money is simply irrelevant to 
such a relation. It has nothing whatever to do witb it. 
The present form of society is based on the value of things, 


not of men. Nationalism considers only the man. What 
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does the value of gold or silver indicate as to the desert of 
its possessor? He may have stolen it, inherited it, found it 
by chance or obtained it in a hundred ways having no 
certain relation with right and justice. Under nationalism, 
a man who, desiring to obtain something more than his equal 
share as a citizen, should offer a ton of gold, would simply 
be stared at; I doubt if he would even be arrested for at- 
tempted bribery. 

B.—I should think that at least he would be arrested on 
that charge. 

S»urn. — Well, possibly he might be, but it would be diffi- 
cult to convict him of having offered a valuable considera- 
tion. 

B.— But surely the intrinsic value of gold would always 
remain, even if its value as money were taken away. 

Smirn.— No doubt, for ornament and in the arts, gold 
will always have some value, but even for these purposes it 
is chiefly sought and chiefly prized because its money quality 
lends it peculiarly the effects of luxury and ostentation. 
Once permanently destroy its value for money, as national- 
ism will do, and the demand for it for ornamental purposes 
will very greatly fall off. Gold ornaments will pass out of 
fashion. 

B.— Well, granting, for the sake of the argument, that 
money might be dispensed with if nationalism were brought 
to pass, what does the admission amount to? Nationalism 
is impossible. 

Sarrx. — We will discuss that some other time. The sub- 
jectisalarge one. But, certainly, if a co-operative industrial 
organization of the people upon the basis of the national 
organism and the economical equality of citizens be at all 
possible, the disuse of money must follow as a logical result, 
simply because there would be, in that case, no function left 
for a medium of exchange. Many of the critics of national- 
ism, like yourself, have referred to the disuse of money as 
the most absurd proposition of the nationalist programme. 
That is simply because they have not stopped to think. The 
disuse of money will be a necessary and inevitable result of 
nationalism, which will require no law for its enforcement 
but will necessarily result from the new industrial and social 
conditions. We do not aim to make new laws, but to estab- 
lish new conditions which shall dispense with the need of 
laws. 


NATIONALISM THE GREAT ISSUE. 


The New Nation’s mail is filled with communications from 
sound nationalists dealing with some aspect of this many- 
sided question. It is out of the question to print even a 
small fraction of interesting letters of which the following is 
a good specimen : 

To the Editor of The New Nation: I am not only a reader 
of ‘* Looking Backward,” but of your paper, which I find reg- 
ularly at the news-stand here. I wish to assure you that the 
hosts of reform under all their various names, like the tribes 
of the Arabian desert on the advent of Mahomet, are surely 


gathering for the mightiest political battle that the world has 
yet seen. Reform in this instance means the revolutioniz- 
ing of methods of human government which are as old as 
history itself. Given the first grand step, the complete na- 
tionalization of the banking system, the railways and tele- 
graphs, we shall set ourselves and the world a great example 
once more of the possibilities of human genius; and the 
second step — the complete localization of the water, light 
and street-car systems under municipal control — will follow. 

Having laid the groundwork in nationalizing these great 
private properties, which are solely of public use and should 
be owned by the public only, their practical operation and 
the evolution, in more or less time, of true social knowledge 
and prestige will educate and encourage an enlightened peo- 
ple to take the required additional steps in advancing the 
science of sociology. 

I recommend to nationalists to adopt the nationalization of 
the whole banking business, the railways and the telegraph 
system, and the municipal ownership of such business as 
lights, street travel and water-works as their principles; to 
solicit, through The New Nation, correspondence on the sub- 
ject; to secure a national conference at an early date at 
which a platform should be adopted, a lecture bureau or- 
ganized, and also a press association formed. Because na- 
tionalists see clearly what is to be done, and have eyen at 
this early date the best ideas of how to go about doing it. 

Nationalism to citizens’ and farmers’ alliances and 
labor organizations what republicanism once was to whigs, 
free soilers and union democrats. All roads toward politi- 
cal and social reformation lead into the grand highway of 
true nationalism. ‘These various organizations may strive in 
many ways, for several years yet, to follow some other path. 
But every other path is a weak compromise with the Hydra, 
monopoly. Nationalism stands ready to apply the remedy 
directly, to forever remove the cause which produces monop- 
oly. We need to be up and at work. Our harvest is al- 
ready plentiful. We now need organization and education 
to spreadour principles. It isa long way from Plato’s ‘* Re- 
public” to More’s ‘* Utopia” and ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 
I sincerely hope it is to be a shorter time to the true Ameri- 
can republic. 

W. E. Horcuinson. 

Carthage, Mo. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DISCUSSION OF ETHICS. 


Beginning in July, and continuing for six weeks, there 
will be held at some convenient summer resort in New Eng- 
land or New York a school for the discussion of ethics and 
other subjects of kindred nature. The department of 
economics will be under the charge of Prof. H. C. Adams, 
of the university of Michigan, who will deliver 18 lectures on 
the history of industrial society in England and America, 
beginning with the middle ages and tracing the gradual use 
of those conditions in the labor world which cause so much 
anxiety and discussion to-day. Vrof. E. Benjamin Andrews 
will deliver three lectures, one on the evils of our present 
industrial system, one on socialism as a remedy, and one on 
the better way. Prof. Frank W. Tausig will deliver a lecture 
on distributive and credit co-operation, one on productive 
co-operation, and one on workingmen’s insurance. Three 
lectures will be given by Hon. Carroll D. Wright on factory 
legislation ; three by Prof. J. B. Clark on agrarian questions, 
in which he will discuss rent and tenure and also consider 
the agrarian element in the farmers’ movement; three lec- 
tures by Albert Shaw, one on the housing of the poor in 
Paris, one on the housing of the poor in London, and one on 
Gen. Booth’s scheme for relieving poverty; the two first 
of these lectures will have especial reference to the question 
of rapid transit facilities in cities; also, three lectures by 
Prof. E. J. James on labor and industrial legislation in 
Europe. In addition to the above, Henry D. Lloyd, of 
Chicago, will deliver two lectures, in which he will give chap- 
ters in the industrial history of the United States. 
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NATIONALIZATION AND THE MONEY MARKET. 


A Massachusetts man of wealth, in active business, and a 
student of finance, being asked what effect the municipaliza- 
tion and nationalization of industries would have, in his 
Opinion, on the money maiket, has kindly furnished The New 
Nation the following very important statement : — 

* Capital will never be entirely dethroned as long as it can 
be inyested in interest or dividend paying securities, for when 
the moneyed men have no interest or dividends to live on, 
they must begin to use their principal, and then it is only a 
question of a short time before the whole accumulation is 
distributed. 

‘* Looked at in this light, the public ownership of the great 
investment industries assumes a new importance, and mat- 
ters that are now considered to be merely first steps toward 
nationalism are seen to be full of weighty consequences. 
No person, acquainted with financial matters and familiar 
with the difficulty even at the present day of finding safe 
investments, can deny that if the opportunity for investment 
in the stocks and bonds of our railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones and express companies was taken away, the rate of 
interest would be greatly reduced. 

“The nationalization of these industries will, in all prob- 
ability, require the issuing of a large amount of public bonds 
drawing a low rate of interest ; these bonds will absorb nearly 
the whole of the capital now invested in such industries, and 
it is safe to say that this exchange will be very satisfactory 
to all non-speculative stock or bond holders, as the security 
of the investment and the stability of values would more than 
counterbalance the reduced income. 

‘¢ However, these public bonds will only be in the nature 
of a reprieve for private capital, as the greatest reduction in 
the value of money would not be made until the bonds were 
paid, which would be at the end of periods varying from 20 
to 30 years from the dates of the public purchase of the 
respective industries. Then the approaching checkmate of 
capital will be in plain sight, and as by that time the nation- 
alist principle that ‘ whenever monopolization of any industry 
becomes possible such industry must become a public func- 
tion,’ would probably be in full force, the sole outlet for 
investment of private capital would be in lines of industry of 
a pioneering nature, such as the development of new inven- 
tions not considered promising enough for development by 
the public. 

‘* This, of course, will not be an ideal situation for capital 
from the rich man’s point of view, and many will prefer to 
live on their principal instead of risking it in such enterprises, 
but with the chief wealth producing and distributing indus- 
tries in the hands of the whole nation, such disposition of 
private capital would not in the smallest degree affect the 
prosperity of the country or start a panic, as would be the 
case now if any large amount of money were locked up or 
invested in ‘ wild-cat’ securities, as when New York specu- 
lators corner gold, or such concerns as Baring Brothers put 
too much money in Argentine cedulas. 

‘¢ This closing of the avenues of conservative investment 
in this country will have a much greater effect in the reduc- 
tion of interest than it has had in Germany, where private 
capital cannot be invested in railroads, or in England, where 
the telegraph is public property, as the surplus capital of 
those countries can find good investments in the United 
States, but, as our country has closed the circle in the prog- 
ress of Empire, there will be no outlets further west for the 
dethroned American money. 

‘It is, of course, to be hoped that when this time arrives 
the ease and pleasure with which one’s share of the work of 
the nation can be done will operate to bring into the ranks 
of the industrial army all of that class that we now know as 
the independently rich, but it must be evident to all that even 
if these people should choose to remain outside and maintain 
a caste of their own, their money will have lost its influence, 
and in the general prosperity it will have ceased to excite the 
envy which it now produces.” 


PRACTICAL NATIONALISM. 


New England Magazine: Socialism is asserting itself in 
all sorts of ways in this time, however men may quarrel 
over the word — the principle, that is, of public management 
of what concerns the public good. Twenty years ago people 
would have laughed at free ferries ; it is a poor creature that 
will let us pay his fares, they would have thought. To-day 
all sensible people see plainly enough that a ferry-boat is only 
a moving bridge — and toll-bridges are pretty generally rec- 
ognized as belonging to the dark ages. This was recognized 
of the toll-gate on the turnpike before it was recognized of 
the bridge, and the public took into its own control what 
was so clearly a public matter as the roads. To-day most 
sensible people are beginning to see that a 10ad is not less a 
road because built of iron instead of dirt, and beginning to 
see that in the new order of things most men use the iron 
one much more than the dirt one. The railroad has become 
one of the necessary public conveniences and instruments, 
as truly so as the city street or the country road. Who can 
doubt that its history will run the same course as that of 
the turnpike and the bridge, and that we shall look back to 
our present system of letting roads be run by private men 
for private gain, instead of by the public for the public con- 
venience, as belonging to the dark ages of railroad history, 
as we now look back to the toll-gate? Who can doubt that 
we shall very soon look back with wonder and with mirth at 
sober arguments in Legislatures against giving a city the 
right even to light its own streets? Most men laugh and 
wonder now when told that 40 or 50 years ago people fought 
as earnestly against the establishment of public water-works, 
— the laying of an aqueduct at the public cost, for the pub- 
lic good, to Lake Cochituate or elsewhere. What right to 
interfere with us who make money by supplying people with 
water from our own pond? they asked ; what right to endan- 
ger in this way our vested interests? Why do most men 
laugh and wonder at this? Because it was yesterday, and 
not to-day, and most men require distance to_see the ridicu- 
lous. 


BAD LOGIC OF A REPUBLICAN PARTISAN. 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 


This aspect of the subject is the one which the republican 
farmers of the North should most carefully consider. The 
new party cannot possibly elect the next president. That is 
not the hope by which it is inspired; that is not the part 
which it is intended to play. The most that it can do, under 
any probable circumstances, is to throw this election into the 
House, which would mean the success of the democrats. It 
is not to be supposed that men who have heretofore afliliated 
with the republican party are so hostile to it on account of 
its course with regard to their interests that they are willing 
to aid in winning a democratic victory. If it has not done 
everything for them that they desire, it has certainly done 
more than the democratic party, or they would have joined the 
latter long ago. By their own conduct in years past, they 
have placed themselves in a position where they cannot 
consistently and honorably cast their vote in the interest of 
democratic theories and practices; and yet, that is exactly 
what they are asked to do, while the southern members of 
the Alliance are to go on voting as they have previously 
voted. The new party does not and cannot change the gen- 
eral political situation. One or the other of the two old 
parties will secure control of the government in 1892; and 
the farmers and other discontented classes will have to 
choose between them, directly or indirectly. The northern 
republicans who are inclined to favor the people’s party may 
be very sure that the southern democrats will not do so. If 
the latter are determined to subordinate the interests of the 
Alliance in that section to the welfare of the party which 
they have always supported, then why should not the former 
adopt the same course as to the party which they have al- 
ways supported ? 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


HANDLED BY A METROPOLITAN PAPER. 


The Times Makes Very Significant Admissions in Discussing 
Nationalism. 


The New York Times having taken great pains to avoid 
all mention of nationalism, finds some little difficulty in ad- 
justing itself to a situation that every newspaper of high 
standing is bound to deal with sooner or later. 

The Times breaks its silence, however, by referring to 
‘¢ what in Boston they call ‘nationalism,’” just as a provin- 
cial weekly might do. Its utterances are worth studying. 
It says: 


‘The Massachusetts Legislature, which has just ad- 
journed after being in session nearly half the year, pre- 
pared the way for an interesting experiment in the direction 
of what in Boston they call ‘nationalism,’ or, at least, a 
local application of the same principle. A law was passed 
authorizing cities and towns to supply gas or electric light 
for public and private use, if their people desire to adopt 
that policy. They are not permitted to rush into the busi- 
ness with haste, but are compelled to deliberate upon the 
matter first.” 

After reviewing the details of the new law, the Times 
continues: ‘‘ The details of the legislation are of less interest 
than the principle upon which it is based and the policy 
which it sanctions. This is not a new thing, but, so far as 
we are aware, this is the first time that any Legislature has 
provided for its general adoption at the will of the local 
communities of the state, and the experiment in Massachu- 
setts will be watched with interest. There is no denying the 
force of the argument in favor of the right and the expedi- 
ency in the abstract of any community furnishing lighting 
facilities for itself and for its people. There is a familiar 
analogy in the provision of a water supply, but that involves 
the acquisition of sources of supply and jurisdiction over 
them, as well as control over the means of distribution, that 
can be much better attained by a direct exercise of public 
authority than. through private corporations. The analogy 
lies mainly in the fact that in both cases a general need is to 
be supplied by means that almost necessarily becomes a 
monopoly. Competition in furnishing light within the same 
territory is neither economical nor desirable. To provide 
two or more sets of costly appliances where one could serve 
the purpose equally well involves an excessive outlay, and 
necessarily increases the cost of the product. Besides, the 
competition is sure to become impracticable and to result in 
consolidation or an agreement as to prices, which is equiva- 
lent in effect to a monopoly. 

‘¢ The fact that furnishing light in a city or town is almost 
of necessity in the nature of a monopoly is one of the chief 
arguments in favor of its assumption by public authority. 
By that means the cost of production can be kept at a 
minimum, and the product itself can be furnished to the 
people at the lowest price. All the advantages and benefits 
of a monopoly in management can be secured without the 
evils to which it is liable in private hands, under the tempta- 
tion of making exorbitant profits. This is supposing al- 
ways that the public work is conducted economically and 
honestly. ‘There’s the rub.’ In a small Massachusetts 
town, where everybody-is watchful of public interests and 
plainly feels his own share in public expenses as well as his 
share in public benefits, it is no doubt possible to have a 
public lighting business managed without extravagance or 
jobbery. The same may be true in cities of moderate size, 
where there is a good deal of general intelligence and public 
spirit. But in a large city, with its multifarious interests, 
where the business and professional classes become neglect- 
ful of public affairs, and where there is a great mass of igno- 
rant voters that can be manipulated almost at will by organ- 


izations controlled by self-seeking politicians, the case is 
very different. The politics of the city of Philadelphia was 
debauched for years, and its whole official administration was 
vitiated by the notorious gas trust; but that scandal was 
nothing compared to what might be anticipated here with 
Tammany in control of the ‘ plant’ and appliances for sup- 
plying the whole city with gas or electricity, or both, for illu- 
minating purposes. ; 

‘« Then, if these agencies are supplied by public appliances 
and under public management for lighting purposes, why not 
for heating and for motive power? Why not steam as well 
for those purposes? Means of transportation is almost as 
universal a need as illumination. Why not public owner- 
ship and management of street railroads? If that, why not 
state ownership and management of railroads and telegraphs 
within the state, or national control, where they become 
agencies of interstate commerce? Where is the stopping 
place on the way to full-blown ‘nationalism’? There are 
some who do not desire to find a stepping place, but would 
go to the end of the route. But-until our politics is freed 
from the corrupting influences which now prevail so largely, 
and our public service is firmly established upon a basis that 
makes employment depend upon merit and fidelity —in short, 
until we have so far advanced that public business is con- 
ducted as honestly, efficiently and economically as private 
business, we should proceed very cautiously in extending the 
field within which the public wants are supplied through 
official agencies and methods. ‘The experiment in Massa- 
chusetts will be worth watching, and there is probably no 
state in which it could be more safely tried; but it will be 
well to await the results before venturing to follow the 
example.” 


THE PEOPLE’S PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


The True Meaning of the New Party. 


Indianapolis News: The aftermath of the people’s party 
convention at Cincinnati shows that the great idea animating 
the delegates was the formation of a party. [he national- 
ists who constituted the most numerous of the many consul- 
tation meetings, after the convention adopted a resolution 
setting forth that the spirit animating and entertained, by the 


delegates in general was the crystallization of the reform ele- 


ments of the country. They regarded this as achieved by 
the Cincinnati convention, and hence pledged their best 
efforts in the future to advance and build up this people’s 
party. ‘This accords with the judgment of this paper on the 
work of this convention, as expressed yesterday, that the 
significance lay in the fact of the protest in the name and in 
behalf of the general unrest that pervades vast masses of the 
people in various walks of life. 


Observation of a Doubter. 


Boston Transcript: The people’s party starts out with a 
big flourish, but it remains to be proved that the people are 
in it. 


Millionaires Alarmed. 


Fall River (Mass.) Herald: News comes from the metrop- 
olis that the millionaires of the country take more than a 
passing interest in the third-party movement. So positive 
are the declarations of the farmers, and those combining with 
them, that there is altogether too much legislation in the 
interest of capital and against what affects the welfare of the 
great body, that the plutocracy are seriously apprehensive of 
the future. If anything happens to disturb the peace of 
mind that they have hitherto enjoyed, in the form of hostile 
legislation, they cannot conscientiously aver that they are 
entirely blameless. From what else was the alliance move- 
ment evolved but from the abuses committed by capitalists ? 
Its promoters saw that in political action only lay their sal- 
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vation, even though such action did not invalidate their obli- 
gations or alter the quality of their soil so as to give it greater 
productiveness. ‘Though many of the ideas embodied in the 
Cincinnati platform are chimerical as well as revolutionary, 
they afford evidence of the deep feeling of unrest that per- 
meates the country. 


Remnants of the Two Old Parties in Kansas. 


Ottawa (Kan.) Journal: All the better classes of democ- 
racy throughout the state are silently but surely deserting 
and going into the people’s party. They have become dis- 
gusted with old party corruption, and have, moreover, grown 
tired of fighting for democratic supremacy in Kansas. The 
bond of friendship, which is apparently growing between the 
republican and bourbon politicians, has disgusted the rank 
and file of respectable democracy. So far has this spirit 
grown, that the Salina Herald, one of the staunchest demo- 
cratic papers in the state, has now come out with the an- 
nouncement that henceforth it will be a people’s party paper. 
The Herald was a bitter anti-people’s party paper last fall. 
That there will be but two tickets in the state in ’92 is now a 
foregone conclusion. [ven this fall, in many parts of the 
state, there will be a fusion between the remnants of the two 
old parties. 


An Era in the History of Human Progress. 


A. O. Grigsby, in the Progressive Age, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: The Cincinnati conference has accomplished a work 
that marks an epoch in the history of human progress in this 
country. It has but one question before it, the economic 
condition of the wealth-producing classes. On this question 
it acted with a promptness, enthusiasm and unanimity such 
as could not have occurred in an assemblage of over fifteen 
hundred persons from all parts of the nation who were not 
brought together by the same causes, imbued with the same 
opinions and actuaed by the same patriotic impulses. On these 
questions, bearing directly upon the financial and industrial 
condition of the people, the conference was a unit, and it 
would have been most unfortunate to have raised any issue 
that would bring discord. 


Wise Words. 

Farmers’ Voice: We live in a time of swiftly hurrying 
events, and the people’s party in order to be a winner in ’92 
must have a platform shrewdly adjusted to the status of 
things in ’92, and not to those of ’91. The nominating con- 
vention of 1892 will have full powers in the premises as to 
platform. We have nine months in which to ascertain the 
popular will as to main issues, and the voice of the great plain 
people is destined to be all potential in the work of that con- 
vention. So let us get together and take counsel with one 
another. 


Mr. Powderly is a People’s Party Man, Through and Through. 


Journal of the Knights of Labor: The old party press 
seems quite unable to understand how the cranks, green- 
backers, flat lunatics, etc., who assembled recently at Cin- 
cinnati, made unitedly such a harmonious and, as they reluc- 
tantly admit, sensible body of men. The old party steerers 
expected to have something to laugh at. They have found 
more cause for alarm than they ever felt before. Slowly 
they are opening their eyes to the fact that the people are be- 
coming in deadly earnest. Yet a little while and they will 
find that for them the beginning of the end is at hand. 
‘* The people’s advent is coming. ” 


The People’s Party in Ohio. 


Boston Advertiser: The probability of third-party nomi- 
nations, in spite of the action of the Farmers’ Union, may be 
conceded. Many prominent members of that organization are 


still in favor of independent action aloof from the two great 
parties, and Congressman Simpson has already announced his 
intention of conducting a vigorous campaign during the present 
summer. He will begin work early in June and will make a 
second tourof the state shortly before the November election. 
Other Alliance speakers have been designated for similar 
missionary work, and while the effort will be made nominally 
for a furtherance of third-party interests, the prediction is 
freely made that the Alliance votes will be drawn more largely 
from the republican party. In the event of a strong Alliance 
campaign, it remains to be seen whether this prediction will 
be verified. 


A New Thing in Politics. 


Indianapolis News: The Farmers’ Alliance of Alabama 
has ordained a season of prayer for its success. This has 
caused a smile to wrinkle the editorial columns of some of 
the newspapers. Just before the battle of Marston Moor 
the Puritans knelt to pray. “ They surrender already,” said 
one of King Charles’s lieutenants. ‘+ Nay,” was the reply 
of a graver head, ‘‘ when you see them kneeling look out for 
a fierce fight.” ‘The alliance may have some queer notions, 
but when it begins to appeal to a higher power, it shows, at 
least, that it is in earnest and in fighting trim, and will make 
somebody uneasy. 


The Executive Committee in Session at St. Louis. 


The executive committee of the people’s party was in -ses- 
sion at St. Louis last Saturday and several days the early 
part of this week. ‘Ihe members of the committee present 
were H. E. Taubeneck, of Illinois; George F. Washburn, of 
Massachusetts ; William Weaver, of lowa;A O. Wilkins, of 
Kansas; and M. C. Rankin, of Indiana. A plan of campaign 
organization was matured, and reports from representatives 
of various sections receivel Gen. J. B. Weaver, of Iowa; 
George F. Gaither, of Alabama; G.F. Smith, of Kentucky ; 
M. F. Wilkins, of Kansas; and W. I. Kline, of Illinois ; and 
others reported that the prospect for success in their states 
is most favorable. In Kentucky and Ohio, a special fight 
will be made, and the active work of preparing for the cam- 
paign is left in the hands of H. E. Taubeneck and Robert 
Shilling, the national secretary. 


The Iowa Ticket. 


The full state ticket put in the field by the Iowa people’s 
party is as follows: for governor, A. J. Westfall, of Wood- 
bury county; for lieutenant governor, Walter Scott, of Ap- 
panoose county; for state superintendent of schools, C. W. 
Bean, of Buena Vista county; for railroid commissioner, 
D. F. Rogers, of Dallas county; for judge of supreme 
court, T. F. Willis, of Page county. 


Respectfully Submitted for the Consideration of the Various 
Reform Bodies in the People’s Party. 


The subjoined planks were among those considered by the 
committee on resolutions of the Cincinnati conference. 
After a cordixl consideration, the whole matter and especially 
the second plank were referred to the reform bodies for 
action. ‘The planks, and perhaps others which nationalists, 
favor will be considered by the convention that meets at 
Washington, in February, 1892. Friends of the cause, and 
particularly nationalist clubs, will confer a favor if they 
will kindly inform us of any action taken by reform or labor 
organizations in reference to nationalistic propositions. A 
number of clubs are keeping track of labor meetings in their 
various states, in order to bring this question before these 
bodies at the proper time. Here are the two planks referred 
to: 

1. The industrial system of a nation as well as its 
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political system ought to be a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

2. When, in the course of business consolidations in the 
form of trusts or private syndicates, it becomes evident that 
any branch of commerce is used for the behoof and profit of 
a few men at the expense of the general public, we believe 
that the people should assume charge of such commerce 
through their national, state or municipal administrations. 


People’s Party Campaign Notes. 


‘¢ The people’s party,” writes R. G. Scott, president of the 
Iowa branch of the National Citizens’ Industrial Alliance, to 
The New Nation, ‘‘ is the nearest road to success, and I am 
glad to see you advocate it. Lowa is in line.” 


Many of our capitalistic exchanges are really distress: d 
because many delegates at Cincinnati did not wear cravats. 
These same exchanges will be more distressed when the full 
political significance of these cravatless reformers begins to 
appear. 


Ignatius Donnelly: You cannot maintain a republic where 
a minority are rich enough to corrupt the ballot-box and the 
poor are poor enough to be compelled to sell their manhood. 


One hundred and thirty-seven trades unions at Cincinnati, 
whose constitutions prohibit political action, haye endorsed 
the people’s party platform 


The Western farmers seem to think that they have cap- 
tured the Atlanta Constitution on the sub-treasury scheme. 
This would be quite a capture. 


Farmers’ Alliance, Lincoln, Neb. : ‘* Whatever may be the 
expression for expected legislation, the animating influence 
that founds the people’s party is the desire to place the 
government in the hands of the people, for the people.” This 
is the initial sentence of the manifesto just issued by the 
people’s party of Massachusetts. It is worthy of a careful 
ponder. 


Numerous letters constantly come to The New Nation 
praising its course in dealing with public questions. A 
prominent literary man, upon the other hand, complains that 
we are intensely partisan in our advocacy of the people’s 
party cause. We simply recognize the magnitude and sin- 
cerity of the gréat popular movement of which the Cincin- 
nati conference is simply an incident. Whether The New 
Nation continues to follow with cordial interest the course 
of the new party rests with the leaders of that party. If 
they run with the tide now on, which is greater than parties 
and deeper than conventions, then The New Nation will indeed 
be partisan to the extent of a stalwart advocacy of the 
people’s party. We expect great things of the new party. 


‘*Qne demand of the third party recently organized at 
Cincinnati,’ observes the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, ‘‘ is that the government shall own the railroads of 
the country. In order to own this property, the government 
would have to raise about $10,000,000,000, which is the 
amount of the capital and bonded indebtedness of the rail- 
road corporations. To raise this money, the government 
would have to tax the people of the country, and the scheme 
would impose a per capita indebtedness of $175 upon every 
man, woman and child in the United States. Our national 
indebtedness is now $14.63 per capita. However much the 
people want the government to own the railroads, we hardly 
think they will care to pay $175 apiece to enjoy the luxury.” 

This usually acute paper fails to give but one side of the 
balance sheet, and it docs not even state the case accurately. 
Why raise any money in taking the railroad system? Why 
not throw the whole system into the hands of a receiver and 
declare an even and moderate dividend upon the stock of all 
the roads? 


Senator Edmunds has the impression that the new party 
is run by ‘‘ sore heads.” A sore head isa man who is soured 


because his ambition for office has been crossed. The Cin- 
cinnati conference was mainly composed of men who were 
never in a convention before. Senator Edmunds must try 
again. He is not above saying, bowever, that the people’s 
party may throw the election into the House. 


It is proposed to hold a people’s party picnic in each 
county seat in Kansas on the Fourth of July. It will be a 
great day. 

The Citizens’ Alliance is growing rapidly in the towns of 
Kansas. 


*¢ Suppression of thought” is good. A prominent repub- 
lican organ writes an editorial on it, and is sorely distressed 
that the Farmers’ Alliance should go into that business. 
The republicans have been suppressing thought in its rank 
and file to such an extent that it was all but wiped out of 
existence, one would think, in looking over the political 
complexion of the 52d Congress. 


The New York Herald figures out a total voting strength 
of 2,476,000 in the various reform organizations of the 
country now connected with the people’s party or waiting to 
join it next February. But now is the time to count argu- 
ments and not noses. 


PRINTERS FAVOR GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF THE 
‘TELEGRAPH. 


At the meeting of the International Typographical union 
held in Boston last week, a resolution was introduced and 
carried favoring governmental control of the telegraph. 
Resolvtions of a nationalistic flavor will be presented to the 
various local unions this summer. 


THE RAILROADS GETTING ALARMED. 


Sidney Dillon, president of the Union Pacific, has written 
a pamphlet enlarging upon the service which the railroad 
corporations have been to the country in developing the 
resources of the West. A circular letter has been sent out 
to the railroad presidents asking them to distribute this 
pamphlet, in view of the alarming proportions of the agita- 
tion for government ownership or control of railroads now 
advocated by nationalists, Farmers’ Alliance and Knights ef 
Labor. 


TALKING ABOUT NATIONALISM. 


The subject for discussion by the Boston Question club, 
at G. A. R. hall, Sunday, was, ‘‘Is Nationalism Practica- 
ble?” Henry R. Legate, president of Nationalist Club No. 2, 
being the principal speaker, and he showed that the munici- 
palization of artificial monopolies had proven beneficial to 
the people wherever tried, fortifying his position by an 
imposing array of facts and figures dealing with electric and 
gas lighting, water supply, telegraph, express, coal mines 
and railroads. His address was punctuated with a running 
fire of questions from members of the club. The question 
was then debated by the audience, and great interest was 
manifested by all present. 


IT IS REAL PROGRESS, NEVERTHELESS. 


Frederick E. Goodrich closes an interesting article on 
‘¢Steps toward Nationalism, ” in the Commonwealth, with 
these remarks, in reference to sundry laws passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature: ‘‘ While all this indicates an 
advance in the direction of the nationalist idea, it would be 
unwarrantable to assume that it approves this idea in its 
entirety. It is a fact that all real progress in the develop- 
mect of our social system has been on lines running parallel 
with those on which the nationalists arrive at their theory of 
perfect government; but it is hardly reasonable to expect 
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that our system will ever reach that ideal. From the estab- 
lishment of public control of the education of children to 
that of a public gas factory, is a long step toward what we 
call nationalism ; and 50 years ago this would have been re- 
garded with tlie same feeling of alarm with which some of us 
now regard the schemes of government control of private 
enterprises which are agitated among the more progressive 
theorists. But it must be borne in mind that every step in 
this direction has been taken, not for the establishment of a 
theory of society or of government, but to meet an actual, 
practical condition ; and so long as we advance in this manner 
we shall probably escape danger and also undoubtedly fail 
ever to reach the nationalist ideal. ” 


FEELS EQUAL TO THE REPAST. 


Kiowa (Kan.) Review: Edward Bellamy says: ‘‘It is 
getting to be pretty evident that the only way the people 
can prevent the corporations from swallowing them is to 
swallow the corporations.” It is a pretty tough mess, but 
guess we can manage to gorge them. 


THE DRUMMERS WANT RAILROAD LEGISLATION, TOO. 


Chairman Finley, of the Western Passenger association, is 
in a peck of trouble in consequence of his refusal to grant re- 
duced rates to the Jowa drummers who wanted to arrange an 
excursion to Niagara Falls. President Mitchell of the Iowa 
Travelling News association says: ‘‘ The Western Passenger 
association gave farmers a rate to Cincinnati to form a new 
party in direct opposition to the railroads. They give school- 
teachers a rate to Toronto to their convention. People who 
never put a dollar in the railroad pocket except on an excur- 
sion rate; in fact, every sort and condition of society, asso- 
ciation, or assembly can get a rate, but the men who are 
laboring for them indirectly 365 days in the year, men who 
pay them more money for passenger fares than all other 
classes combined, are barred out ‘under the rules.’ Don’t 
you think the time is ripe for us to take a hand in railroad 
legislation?” 


JUNKETS AND CORPORATION AGENTS. 


Since the Massachusetts Legislature has broken new 
ground as to municipal ownership, the methods of corpora- 
tions are being more sharply followed. ‘The Boston Record 
wants information about the latest city government junket. 
It says: A majority of the board of aldermen started off on 
a western trip a few weeks ago to inspect cities and public 
works. Three members of the common council were in the 
party, also J. F. Donohue, of the Boston Gas company, and 
President Gilbert, of the Boston Electric Light company. 
The Legislature had just passed the bill allowing cities and 
towns to do their own lighting before the junketers sallied 
forth. Is it not queer that just after the passage of such a 
bill that two representatives of the two largest lighting cor- 
porations of Boston should be off on such a trip with a legis- 
tive board of this city? The party was gone just about three 
weeks, and the city pays, for the fares to St. Paul and use of 
sleepers, just $1,461. This sum is all right as far as car 
fares go. But where do our alderman get their cash for 
the rest of the expense? It takes no small sum of money to 
supply a junketer from here to St. Paul. He has to stop at 
the best hotel, costing from $4 to $5 a day, and then there 
are numerous other incidental expenses in the way of amuse- 
ment and the like. It is the common report about town, and 
there is every reason to believe it is so, that the Boston Gas 
Light company and Boston Electric Light company paid for 
all this fun for the aldermen. There has been more or less 
agitation of the subject of the city doing its own street light- 
ing for a couple of years past. It has been strongly advo- 
cated in the common council, and an estimate of the cost is 
now before the city council. Should any measure be 


brought before the city council this year, having such a pur- 
pose in view it is safe to say that it would not be received 
with enthusiastic favor. All of the street lighting in the 
city proper is now done by the Bay State Gas company and 
the Boston Electric Light company. There is but one 
excuse for the sending of representatives of this company 
with the alderman, and that is influence. 


THE MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP BILL. 


New Bedford Mercury: The municipal lighting bill is a 
conservative and carefully guarded measure, so far as now 
appears, if the principle on which it is based is to be regarded 
as correct. This measure seems to us to be one of the most 
important passed at this session of the Legislature, not only 
for what it is expected to accomplish of itself, but for its 
distinct recognition of the idea of municipal management of 
the natural monopolies —a recognition which is certain to 
serve as a precedent for a still further extension of municipal 
activity. It may be called public co-operation, or nationalism, 
or socialism ; but, by whatever name it goes, it is established 
in the policy of Massachusetts, and this step is not likely to 
be retraced. 


SOMERVILLE AND THE WEST END RAILWAY. 


The citizens of Somerville are thoroughly indignant at the 
treatment they are receiving at the hands of the West End 
Railway company, and last week Alderman Lyons offered an 
order requesting the company to appear and show cause why 
the corporation had not violated its license in Somerville by 
discontinuing the car route from Union square.to Davis square 
by the way of Highland avenue. President H. M. Whitney 
appeared before the board, and said this particular line was 
taken off because it seemed to accommodate so few people and 
was run at a considerable loss to the company. Mr. Whit- 
ney said that Somerville offered great inducements to people 
of moderate means to come there and build homes, and that 
it was important that her citizens should get in and out con- 
veniently, and that transportation by electric cars would 
work a revolution, but that involved an entire change in the 
system, at a great cost, and he did not care to enter upon it 
with any misunderstanding between the city and the company, 
and said that it was for the interest of Somerville to co-oper- 
ate with the West End in introducing this system. Alder- 
man Lyons then asked Mr. Whitney some questions. 

Alderman Lyons — You have stated that your cars from 
Somerville to Boston do not pay. 

Mr. Whitney — No, sir; they do not. 

Alderman Lyons— I hold in my hand the report of the 
railroad commissioners, which says that the West End’s net 
income was $55.89 per mile. 

Mr. Whitney — The average is made up by taking the 
travel on short lines. If it was computed on Somerville 
alone, it could not pay. Ido not think that the Davis square 
line could ever be made to pay. 

Alderman Lyons— What did the West End pay last 
year? 

Mr. Whitney — Eight per cent on preferred and 10, per 
cent on common stock. 

Alderman Lyons — Yes, and a surplus of $355,000. 

Mr. Whitney,— Not that amount; that represents the 
whole surplus accumulated for 20 or 80 years. Our surplus 
last year was a few thousand — $25,000 on $6,000,000 of 
capital. If you have our report of last year, you will see our 
surplus. 

Alderman Lyous —I notice that the net increase of the 
road was 46 cents per round trip, on an average. How is it 
that the competing companies made money before the West 
End consolidated ? 

Mr. Whitney — In the first place, they did not make any 
money ; they never made any money in Somerville. There 
was no surplus when they consolidated. 
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Alderman Lyons — The reports say that they did. 

Mr. Whitney — I don’t know what any other people did. - 
I say that there is no profit in running Somerville lines. 

Alderman Lyons — Whit I don’t understand is how the 
Middlesex road did business at a profit before the West End 
took it. 

Mr.“Whitney — The Middlesex road made the money out 
of the people of Charlestown. I think the officers of the 
old Middlesex road probably know. 

Alderman Lyons — The Charles River road was a compet- 
ing line to the Middlesex, was it not? 

Mr. Whitney — Yes ; and when the West End consolidated, 
the Charles River road was bankrupted. Ithink, Mr. Mayor, 
this is rather an unprofitable discussion. 

Alderman Lyons — I mention this to show that the Charles 
River road was a competing line, and the Middlesex paid and 
had a surplus. 

Mr. Whitney — I desire to call the attention of the board 
that it should treat the West End road in an honorable and 
liberal manner. 

Alderman Lyons —TI assure you that the board has no 
desire to do otherwise than that. 

Here Mr. Whitney took his hat and-left the aldermanic 
chamber. Alderman Hunnewell called attention to the hasty 
exit of the president of the road, and said that cutting short 
the hearing in this way did not mend matters much. The 
president had told the people of Somerville all about the 
road, and what it was going to do, some time ago, and then 
curtailed the West Somerville facilities, paradoxical as it 
may seem. ‘The accommodations were not as good as they 
were 10 years ago, and he was in favor of looking into the 
matter at once, and for holding a conference. 


A SIGNAL OF ALARM. 


Raised by a Prominent Republican. 


Hon. O. C. Moore, of New Hampshire, appeared at the 
republican club banquet at Lowell, Mass., last week, with a 
spirited speech in defence of the national bank system. In 
his opinion, there is no halfway house, if either of the old 
parties make any concession to the people’s party on finance. 
After quoting from the Cincinnati platform, Mr. Moore 
said : 

‘* The party that proclaims these extraordinary doctrines is 
in control of two states of the union. It has its representa- 
tives in both branches of Congress, and it is fired with a 
pertinacity and enthusiam that always charactize a popular 
frenzy. He miscalculates who thinks that the people’s party 
will not be a considerable factor in 1892. But it is the 
indirect power of the party that constitutes a grave and 
imminent peril. When a third party appears, one of the 
old parties always courts an alliance with it, and the gro- 
tesque spectacle is not unknown when both the old parties 
seek the third party’s support. Grotesque as that is, we 
are in precisely that situation to-day. Three-fourths of the 
democratic party are in entire accord with the people’s party 
on the silver question and the overthrow of the national 
banks. When these points are conceded, the remaining 
point, the issue of a fixed amount of paper currency per 
capita, will follow logically and inevitably. Unfortunately, 
a compact, determined and powerful faction in the republi- 
can party, represented by the silver states, has already 
proved, in a signal instance, that neither party discipline 
nor party principles will dissuade it from any alliance that 
will enable it to secure the free coinage of silver. The out- 
look now is that the political necessities of the situation may 
force both the republican and democratic parties to a further 
compromise on the ‘silver question in their next national 
platforms. It is already given out from Washington, by one 
presumably near the administration, that this will be the 
course of events. Let us not delude ourselves. It is the 
course of events already. The ‘abolition of national 
banks’ as banks of issue is nearly accomplished. 


THE PEOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


First, That in view of the great social, industrial and economical 
revolutions now dawning on the civilized world, and the new and 
living issues confronting the American people, we believe that the 
time has arrived for a crystallization of the political reform forces 
of our country and the formation ef what should be known as the 
People’s Party of the United States of America. 

Second, That we heartily indorse the demands of the platforms 
as adopted at St. Louis, in 1889; at Ocala, Fla., in 1890, and at 
Omaha, Neb., in 1891, by industrial-organizations there represented, 
summarized as follows: 

(a) The right to make and issue’ money is a sovereign power to 
be maintained by thé people for the common benefit, hence we de- 
mand the abolition of national banks as banks of issue, and as a 
substitute for national bank-notes, we demand that legal-tender 
treasury notes be issued in sufficient volume to transact the busi- 
ness of the country on a cash basis; without damage or especial 
advantage to any class or calling, such notes to be legal-tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, and such notes, when de- 
manded by the people, shall be loaned to them at not more than two 
per cent per annum on non-perishable products as indicated in the 
sub-treasury plan, and also upon real estate, with proper limitation 
upon the quantity of land and amount of money. 

(6) We demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

(c) We demand the passage of laws prohibiting alien ownership 
of land, and that Congress take prompt action to devise some plan 
to obtain all lands now owned by alien and foreign syndicates and 
that all lands held by railroads and other corporations, in excess of 
such as is actually used and needed by them, be reclaimed by the 
government and held for aetual settlers only. 

(d) Believing the doctrine of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none, we demand that taxation, national, state or 
municfpal. shall not be used to build up one interest or class at the 
expense of another. 

(e) We demand that all revenues — national, state, or county — 
shall be limited to the n cessary expenses of the government, eco- 
nomically and honestly administered. 

(tf) We demand a just and equitable system of graduated tax on 
income. 

(g) We demand the most rigid, honest and just national control 
and supervision of public communication and transportation, and 
if this control and supervision does not remove the abuses now 
existing, we demand the government ownership of such means of 
communication and transportation. 

(h) We demand the election of president, vice-president and 
United States senators by a direct vote of the people. 

Third, That we urge united action of all progressive organiza- 
tions in attendance upon the convention called for Feb. 22, 1892, 
by six of the leading reform organizations. 

Fourth, That a National Central committee be appointed by this 
conference, to be composed of a chairman to be elected by this 
body, and of three members from each state represented, to be 
named by each state delegation. 

Fifth, That this Central committee shall represent this body, 
attend the convention called for Feb. 22, 1892, and, if possible, 
unite with that and all other reform organizations there assembled. 
If no satisfactory arrangement can be effected, this committee shall 
call a national convention not later than June 1, 1892, for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for president and vice-president. 

Sixth, That the members of the Central committee for each state, 
where there is no independent political organization, conduct an 
active system of political agitation in their respective states. 

Additional resolutions presented and adopted : 

Resolved, That the question of universal suffrage be recommended 
to the favorable consideration of the various states and territories. 

Resolved, That while the party in power in 1869 pledged the faith 
of the nation to pay a debt in coin that had been contracted on a 
depreciated currency basis and payable in currency, thus adding one 
billion dollars to the burden of the people, which meant gold for 
the bondholders and depreciated currency for the soldier, and hold- 
ing that the men who imperilled their lives to save the life of a 
nation should have been paid in money as good as that paid to the 
bondholder, we demand the issue of legal-tender notes in sufficient 
amount to make the pay of the soldiers equal to par with coin, or 
such other legislation as shall do equal and exact justice to the Union 
soldiers of this country. 

Resolved, That as eight hours constitute a legal day’s work for 
government employees in mechanical departments, we believe this 
principle should be further extended so as to apply to all corpora- 
tions employing labor, in the different state statutes of the Union. 

Resolved, That this convention denounces, in unmeasured terms, 
the action of the directors of the World’s Columbian exposition on 
May 19, inrefusing the minimum rate of wages asked for by the 
labor organizations of Chicago. 

Resolved, That the attorney-general of the United States should 
make immediate provision to submit the act of March 2, 1889. pro- 
viding for the opening of Oklahoma'to homestead settlement, to 
the United States supreme court, so that the expensive and dilatory 
litigation now pending there be ended. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston Journal: The American Woo] Reporter learns 
from good sources that the Bay State Gas company will 
declare no dividend in the immediate future, although the 
company is reported to have a $300,000 surplus on hand. It 
also learns that the company will soon make a reduction in 
price of gas. 

Georgia. 

Upon investigation, it was found that the school-book trust 

was charging $1 for books that cost about nine cents. 


Indiana. 


Indianapolis News: We are now on the eve of change 
here. Progress demands that we shall light our city with 
electricity. It can be done, and better done by far than it is 
now by gas, and in a way that will make the city the doer of 
it. The amount that the city can pay each year for light, 
put into a sinking fund, would pay for a plant in less timg 
than that and leave us then with light at the bare cost of 
maintenance. Wecan manage these affairs as well as the 
people of Philadelphia can. We are as capable, as honest 
as they. If they can handle the complicated business of gas- 
making and distributing for a vast city, and save millions of 
dollars on it, we can handle the simple and direct business of 
an electric-light plant for a small city. 


Indianapolis News: If precedent will not permit citizens 
to co-operate and provide themselves with gas, why wouldn’t 
it be well to make a precedent? 


Michigan. 


The House has passed a bill repealing the special charter 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railroad, thus plac- 
ing the line under the operation of the general law. It is 
estimated that the enactment of this measure will require the 
road to pay over $40,000 annually in additional taxes. 


Detroit Free Press: ‘‘ Municipal control of street railways 
is one of the reforms that will certainly come in the immedi- 
ate future in Detroit and other great cities.” In another 
place in the same editorial it says, ‘‘ There should be no 
more franchises entitling railroad corporations to the control 
of the streets.” 

Illinois. 


The Senate has defeated the bill making eight hours a 
day’s work in the state, by a vote of 23 against to 24 for, 
the latter being two less than the constitutional requirement. 


Chicago News: The Congress that will pass a postal sav- 
ings bank law, and the president that will sign it, will accom- 
plish more for the thrifty working people of the United States 
than has been possible under any other single enactment. 


Connecticut. 


Under the collateral inheritance tax law, the state treasury 
will receive $64,000 of the millions left by P. T. Barnum. 


New York. 


For many years the Riverside and Fort Lee Ferry company 
has run the ferry between 113th street, New York, and Fort 
Lee, and has paid eight per cent of its gross receipts to the 
city. But last April, as we stated at that time, the company 
was met by a competitor and forced to bid up to 52 per 
cent of its gross receipts. They now petition the city to be 
released from the contract, under the plea that they must 


lose money in carrying out the terms of it, and ask that the 
franchise be again sold. The officials, who have the matter 
in charge, refuse to consider their proposition, and if the 
company does not at once perform the work it will forfeit 
both its deposit and lease. 


Minnesota. 


The best mechanics and foremen of the Great Northern 
railway shops at St. Paul are being urged by the corporation 
to sign an agreement to join an organization they have insti- 
tuted, known as the Railway Employee club, and several 
who have becn in the employ of the company for years have 
been discharged because of their refusal to sign. 


Arkansas. 


The Senate has passed a bill prohibiting the giving of a 
mortgage on crops, either planted or prospective. 


California. 


At a recent bankers’ convention, the proposition of found- 
ing the issue of the currency upon the wealth of the nation 
was discussed at great length. 


Officials and prominent citizens of Tulare county, Cal., 
will petition the 52d Coneress for the repeal of the act set- 
ting apart as a forest reservation lands occupied by the 
Kaweah Co-operative colony in that county. 


Kansas. 


Midland Mechanic: Kansas City, Kan., proposes to buy 
and run the electric-light plant. It looks as if the cities at 
the Kaw’s mouth might have free water and light before long. 
But the companies hate to let go. 


Miscellaneous. 


Chicago Herald: The city of Toronto, after a long strug- 
gle with its street-car corporations, has purchased the entire 
plant and will now undertake to operate the lines. This is 
agrave experiment. It is state socialism ona plane that 
will be watched from every part of the northern half of the 
continent. 


The electric carbon manufacturers have formed a trust. 
It is said to be composed of the National Carbon company, 
of Cleveland, O., which recently purchased the Bolton works, 
the Standard, Brush and Thomson-Houston companies, also 
of Cleveland, and the Fidelity Carbon manufacturing com- 
pany, of St. Louis. 


The census shows that the railroads of the country own 
281,000,000 acres of land, and foreign and domestic syndi- 
cates several millions more. 


The National Cordage company has purchased every cord- 
age mill in Canada, eight in number, $2,000,000 being the 
price paid. 

Chicago Express: It stands to reason that under govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, freight and passenger rates 
would be cheaper than now. There would be no fat divi- 
dends to be declared upon watered stock ; in fact, transporta- 
tion would be furnished at or very near actual cost. 


In the spring of 1890, before the formation of the axe 
trust, the wholesale price of axes was as low as $5.25 per 
dozen, but in December of the same year the trust had forced 
prices up to $8. But the competition of companies outside 
the trust has again forced the price down to from $6 to $7 
per dozen. ‘The trust is composed of 16 factories, while the 
independent factories number about a dozen, including a few 
small concerns that sprung up immediatcly after the trust 
raised prices. All the compauies outside the trust are rushed 
with business, and the dealers show a disposition to handle 
the goods made by the independent concerns. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
matter at will, are $10.] 


New England. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held 
its regular mecting last Sunday evening at 
8 Boylston place. Although an excessively 
hot evening, a large audience was present. 
Upon motion of the secretary, a vote of 
thanks was given by the club to Henry R. 
Legate for his work in behalf of the munici- 
pal lighting bill. C.M. A. Twitchell recited 
a poem appropriate to the occasion, which 
was followed by short speeches from Elijah 
Hazen, L. L. Whitlock, Mrs. Whitlock, Mr. 
Connell, Capt. B. F. Bailey, Mrs. 8S. H. 
Merrifield, and others. 


The Haverhill (Mass.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, at its last meeting, unanimously passed 
a vote of thanks to Henry R. Legate for his 
earnest and successful work on the municipal 
lighting bill passed by the late Legislature. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, at a recent meeting, listened to the 
delegate’s report of the Cincinnati confer- 
ence, and unanimously passed a resolution 
approving the work done. The next meet- 
ing discussed the people’s party, and an arti- 
cle was read from the Courant of June 8, in 
which Mr. Harbison, treasurer of the Hart- 
ford City Gas Light company, uses all the 
nationalist arguments to show that the 
sewers, which are very unsatisfactory, would 
be better done by the street board than by 
contractors. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 1, held 
its regular monthly meeting at its headquar- 
ters on the evening of the 10th. There was 
a large attendance of members and friends, 
and after the routine business had been trans- 
acted, addresses were given by Mason A. 
Green and Capt. Charles E. Bowers. Mr. 
Green gave a sketch of the general political 
situation as modified by the conference in 
Cincinnati. Capt. Bowers entertained the 
meeting with an account of the nationalist 
situation in England, as he saw it during a 
sojourn there of about a year. 


Pacific Coast. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, recently gave a basket social entertainment 
and ball at G. A. k. Hall. An immense crowd 
was in attendance, a number of strangers 
being present. The following programme 
was most admirably rendered : 

Song by the juvenile nationalists; song, 
‘“«Come Where the Lilies Bloom,” by Misses 
Gibbon and Flynn and Mr. Schlotzhauer; 
recitation, Miss Jennie Weed; duet, ‘‘ The 
Dream is O’er,” Misses Pollard and Schlotz- 
hauer; recitation, Master Barnewitz; song, 
by the Albion glee club; zither and guitar, 
Miss Schlotzhaner and Prof. Fleck; duet, 
Miss Carpenter and Mr. Hill; selection from 
the opera, ‘‘ Eileen,” Nationalist glee club, 
led by Prof. Goolman, of Kansas City. Mr. 
Hoenisch made an excellent address. 


The Pacitic Nationalist club, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., deserves great credit for the 
ability and enterprise it has displayed in keep- 
ing up the nationalist agitation even into the 
heated term. Last Sunday evening’s meeting 
was so well attended that standing room was 
scarcely obtainable. Mr. 'T. Tucker, of Oak- 
land, gave his hearers a rare treat in his ex- 
position of ‘‘The Relation of Individualism 
to Collectivism.” 
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THE NEW NATION. In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men} for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, year 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea de8troyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation : — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a $tore in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as Biron gly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 


ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges-of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 
BOSTON. First Nationalist Club. Reception rooms 

at 184 Boylston street; open daily. Information and 

publications on Nationalism furnished to any desiring 
them. Regular meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday 
of each month. 

BOSTON. Second Nationalist will meet Sunday 
evening, July 12, in William Parkman Hall, 3 Boyl- 
ston place, at 7.45 o’clock. 

HAVERHILL. First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public meeting, 
every Wednesday evening, at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Merri- 
mack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets solicited.) 

LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Karley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


WHAT'S TH TROLS? 


Have you read this book ? 
WHAT IS 1T ABOUT ? 


Well, if you want to understand what the Tyranny 
of the Modern Industrial System means, you ought to 
read this book. PRICE, 25 CENTS. For sale by 


A. J. Philpott & Co., 


54 PEARL STREET, 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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HAVE YOU READ THE SUCCESS |\What is Socialism? 


OF THE SEASON ? 


A NEW ANIslOcraCy. 


By BIRCH ARNOLD. 


The pioneer novel in the wave of ethical reform, now 
sweeping over the country. By means of one of the 
sweetest and tenderest stories,it treats the labor and 
social questions from their ethical standpoint, and proves 
that the science of right conduct must exert a wide and 
ennobling influence upon the future. 

Its author, BircH ARNOLD, is well known as a writer 
of vigorous prose and graceful verse, and this story, 
drawn with critical keenness, touched with many bril- 
liant hues of poetical fancy, and shaded with much of 
the inexorable pathos of human history, is decidedly the 
best work she has yet accomplished. It enchains the 
fancy at once, and goes home to the heart with a grow 
ing interest. We part from the various personages with 
the reluctant ‘good bye” of old friends. 

In the main, it is a broad sympathetic plea for wider 
co-operation financially and socially, and for the great 
hope of the world, universal brotherhood. Absolutely 
original in treatment, unique in situations and sparkling 
with wit and wisdom, A New ARISTOCRACY is one of 
the literary sensations of the day. 

From very many flattering press notices we select the 
following brief extracts :— 


Very fascinating. ... Told in admirable style; is 
unaffected and simple, and in places pathetic to the 
point of tears. . . . Striking and graphic. . . full of in. 
teresting and amusing situations. — Chicago /erald. 


Birch Arnold has won a reputation as one of the pop- 
ular novelists of the day. . . . “A New Aristocracy ” is 
a broad, sympathetic plea for a better spirit of co opera- 
tion or helpfulness, socially and financially... . Will 
undoubtedly be popular with the masses, and should 
receive the attention of all who class themeelves stu 
dents of the labor problem. —Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


Its influence is good. . . . A portion of it is evidently 
modelled on Godin’s profit sharing community, at Guise, 
France.— Detroit Tribune. 


Deserves well of the public. It is an American Aris- 
tocracy of heart and brain — government by the best, as 
the word implies—to which the book leads up.... 
Some of its teachings are grand. — Detroit Journal. 

Told with no inconsiderable strength. . .. Will be 
read for its own sake as well as for that of the moral 
involved. — Detroit Free Press. 


A brilliantly wrilten novel, with a mighty lesson | 


beneath its surface. — Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 


First edition sold within one month from date of issue. 
Second edition now ready. 


BARTLETT PUBLISHING CO., 


30 and 32 West Thirteenth Street, New York City, 
and 44 West Larned Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Price, Cloth, 12mo . ° 5 ° . 
Paper, ‘ . 5 ° e . 


$1.00 
650 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, upon 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


LAURENCE GRONLUND’S BOOKS. 


The only exposition of Socialism, written by a Social- 
ist, in English. Uniform edition. Per volume, Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 Cents. 


“THE Economic REVOLUTION.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


An Exposition of Socialism. Revised and 
Enlarged Eilition. 

‘« The Co-Operative Commonwealth” is a neat, handy 
volume of 314 pages, which ought to be read and studied 
by every person who wants to be posted on what is 
thought of and going on in the world. It does what no 
other book does: it presents to the reader in a concise, 
logical and reasonable form, all the principal proposi- 
tions of Modern Socialism, from the standpoint of a 
Socialist.” 


‘THE HISTORICAL REVOLUTION.” 
CA IRA! 
Or, Danton in the French Revolution. 


“The principal lesson which this yolume draws from 
the French Revolution, in the way of example and 
warping, is that Danton was a true instrument in the 
hands of the Power behind Evolution.” 


“THE MORAL REVOLUTION.” 
OUR DESTINY. 


The Influence of Nationalism in Religion and Morals. 
_ * Now, I have ventured on this book because I firmly 
believe that I can prove to unbiased minds and sympa- 
thetic hearts that it is, indeed, towards ‘‘the Promised 
Land” that the Power behind Evolution has all the 
time been leading our race.” — Author’s Preface. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk Street - E : Boston, Mass. 


aE Ed EG 


Employees’ Accident 


INSURANCE CO., 


Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws. 


PROTECT 
THEMSELVES. 
‘MOA LOALOUd AM 


EMPLOYERS 


Insures Preferred Risks Only. 


Maximum Insurance at Maximum Cost. Agents wanted. 


EMPLOYEES’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


HUGH BROWNE, General Manager, 
831 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS. 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society, 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“ Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 
LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


A Few Private Words to 
HUSBANDS: 


WIVES 


Do not steal home like 
burglars when you are 
out late, but subscribe 
to the 


No Name Magazine, 


and your 

will be so charmed with 
its beautiful stories and 
other entertaining read- 
ing matter that they will 
not notice your absence. 


The No Name Magazine 


never prints a dull line, because it accepts articles on 
their merits, and not on the mere xame of the writer, 
but from subscribers only. Only $1.00 a year. Send 10 
cents for sample copy. Wo free copies. Advertising 
rates (fur the present), 10 cents a line; $1.00 an inch. 
Address AMERICAN PRESS CO., 1722 North Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


ueenstown, Liverpool and Glasgow to London. Shortest 
and quickest routes. Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. ‘Tickets and Tours in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Eng- 
land and to Paris. 


Baggage Checked through New York to London. 


For full information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, etc., apply to 
Cc. A. BARATTONI, Gen. Agt., 852 Broadway, New York 


“TRUE_ NATIONALIST.” 


A WEERKLY advocating the “‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.’? The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. 


DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


No. 2 W. 14TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


NATIONALISM. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD BELLAMY, 


13 W7inter Street, Boston. 


TERMS, $2.00 A YEAR. 


FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 
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Summer Resorts. 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VT. 
FRANKLIN HOUSE and COTTAGES. 


Open June to October. Farm and Dairy connected. 
LAKESIDE COTTACE. 


On Lake Champlain. Open June to October. 
Good Fishing and Boating. 


JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


Send two cent stamp for 
“Why American Workingmen 
should be Socialists,” by H. G. 
Wilshire. Published by the 
Labor News Co., 25 Hast Fourth 
St., New York City. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic epec- 
i s PREPARA'TIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anv STEREOP'T- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
etc. Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


Are you Going South? Then See 


A 1,000 
sof |PICHMOND. VA,| atittte 
CITY. 5 !| tories. 


No Blizzards, Floods or Cyclones. 
Real Estate for Sale and Exchange. 
Big Chances to Make Money. 


Illustrated Catalogue of City and Country Property 
sent free. SIX PER CENT CITY AND REAL ES. 
TATE MORTGAGES. 


With 50 per ceut Margin — No cost to Lender, 
References: First National, Planters’ or Merchants 
National Banks. 


J. THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Real Estate Agents. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue toyou, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 


We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON you INDUCE to trade with us. 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 


We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ GARMENTS, DRY 
GOODS, etc., ON CREDIT. 


We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 

We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 

We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 


FOLLOW THE CROWD to our co-operative, store 
and open an account with us to-day. Up one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN GREDIT COMPANY, 
465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Cos 


New Books. 
The American Revolu- 


L20Nn. 
By Joun Fiske. With Plans of 


Battles, and a new Steel Portrait of 
Washington from a miniature never 
before reproduced. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. 

Readers of American History are to be con- 
gratulated on the opportunity of tracing the 
causes and course of the Revolution in Mr. 
Fiske’s wonderfully luminous narrative. 


MR. FISKE’S OTHER BOOKS. 


“Mr. Fiske is a thinker of rare acuteness and 
depth; his affluent store of knowledge is ex- 
hibited on every page; and his mastery of 
expression is equal to his subtlety of specula- 
tion.” GEORGE RIPLEY, in New York Tribune. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 
Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. 
With Criticisms on the Positive Philoso- 
phy. Zleventh Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., 
gilt top, $6.00. 


Myths and Myth-Makers. 


Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted 
by Comparative Mythology. Fourteenth 
Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Darwinism, and Other Essays. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Unseen World, and Other Essays. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Destiny of Man, viewed in the 
Light of his Origin. 
Sixteenth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Idea of God as Affected by Mod- 


ern Knowledge. 
Ninth Thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Critical Period in American His- 
tory. 1783-1789. 
With a colored map. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The War of Independence. 
In the Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple. With maps. Fifth Edition. 16mo, 
75 cents. 


The Beginnings of New England ; or, 
The Puritan Theocracy tn its Rela- 
tion to Civiland Religious Liberty. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.00. 


Civil Government in the United States, 


with some Reference to its Origin. 
Eleventh Thousand. $1.00. 


“‘The charms of John Fiske’s style are 
patent. The secrets of its fluency, clearness 
and beauty are secrets which many a maker 
of literary stuffs has attempted to unravel, 
in order to weave like cloth of gold. A 
model for authors and a delight to readers.” 
—The Critic. New York. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


G. F. Wasuaurn, Manager.| Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


The Plymouth Rock 
ae 


[From New York World, July 10, 1890.] 


The production of clothing for men appears at present 
in this country to be divided into three distinct trades — 
the ready-made — regular merchant tailor — and what is 
known in the trade as the Plymouth Rock idea, so named 
from its originators, the famous Plymouth Rock Pants 
Company of Boston — that is, the cutting of clothes to 
each individual’s measures, but made in such quantities 
as to reduce the price to ready-made basis. This is the 
latest and perhaps most popular plan, opening as it does 
to the masses the luxury of clothing cut to order at 
ready-made prices. 


Pants Made to Order $3.00 to $8.25 
Suits Made to Order $13.25 t0 $35.00 


PLYMOUTH RUCK 
PANTS COMPANY, 


CORPORATION CAPITAL $1,000,000, 
BRANCH STORES: 
695 Washington Street, Boston. 
240 Washington Street, Boston. 
54 Green Street, Boston. 
275 Meridian Street, East Boston. 


ASS 
GARDEN 
MAGAAIN:E: 


For all Nature Lovers. For all Gardeners, 
amateur and professional. For everybody 
who lives inthe country. Handsomely illu.- 
trated. 


$2.00 A YEAR. 20 CENTS A MONTH. 


The Rural Publishing Company, 


Times Building, NEW YORK. 


~ Send for free sample copy. 
“Tbe People” 
A Weekly Socialist Newspaper, 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Office, 184 William Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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